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In the year 1828, Adrian Russell Terry, M.D., then a student in the 
office of Dr. Alden March and myself, in Albany, obtained, under my 
direction, a considerable quantity of the vegetable alkaline salifiable base 
Sanguinarine, with which he prepared several of its salts, and with all 
of which he made experiments (still under my immediate ena 
first upon himself, and subsequently on some of his fellow students, ti 

its operative effects upon persons in health seemed to be well determin- 
ed. From that time to the present, I have been constantly in the habit 
of employing the Tartrate of Sanguinarine in my medical practice, by 
which I have obtained decisive proofs that it possesses, in a concentrated 
form, all the most valuable remedial powers of the root of the Sangui- 
naria, and its ordinary pharmaceutic preparations, with the medicinal 
use of which, I have now been extensively conversant for about twenty 
years. Most, if not all of the results thus obtained by Dr. Terry and 
myself, have been confirmed by the observations of several other pro- 
fessional gentlemen, whom we furnished with the salt in question, or who 
have obtained it for themselves. That the operations of Sanguinarine, 
and its salts, may be tle better understood, and more especially to assist — 
the comparison between these, and the ordinary preparations of the root 
of Sanguinaria, I shall here give a summary of the effects of the latter. 

The continued internal use of simple root of Sanguinaria, especi 
in tincture, in as large doses as can be taken without disquieting the 
stomach, and repeated at regular and short intervals, removes torpor of 
the liver, and occasious an increased secretion from that viscus, and ap- 
parently also from all the secretories that open into the stomach and up- 
per intestines ; while, at the same time, it seems to produce a universal 
change of condition and action in the whole secernent and absorbent 
systems, by means of which, as would seem, it resolves and entirely 
obviates certain acute, sub-acute, and clironic atonic inflammations, not 
only of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, but also arthritic (i. e. gouty 
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and rheumatic) inflammations of the muscles and joints. In connexion 
with, and, as I am satisfied, in consequence of its operation upon the 
secretories of the alimentary canal, it occasionally excites the appetite, 
tes digestion, and produces a gradual and moderate (though, as 
is believed, indirect) increase of the force and fulness of the pulse. In 
addition to these more common effects, it sometimes promotes the excre- 
tion of mucous or muco-purulent matter, from the bronchial membrane, 
and sometimes it restrains these discharges, according to the different 
circumstances of the case. Sometimes likewise it powerfully excites 
the catamenial secretion, and occasionally it has been tarda to produce 
uterine hemorrhage. In still larger doses, it nauseates strongly ; but, 
independent of this effect, it powerfully abates irritative hardness and 
frequency of the pulse, and irritative heat and dryness of the skin, and 
usually it occasions a quickly diffused and transient, but, at the same 
time, a very peculiar nervous thrill, which pervades the whole system, 
and is often extended to the minutest extremity. When Sanguinaria 
is pushed in this way, to an improper extent, it sometimes occasions 
vomiting, but more frequently burning at the stomach, faintness, vertigo, 
impaired vision, general insensibility, coldness, extreme reduction of the 
force and frequency of the pulse, together with great irregularity of ac- 
tion, and often palpitation of the heart, great prostration of muscular 
strength, and sometimes, though rarely, a convulsive rigidity of the limbs. 
In a few instances, in which very large doses have been taken by mis- 
take, neuralgic pains have been produced in various parts of the system, 
and sometimes a violent but transient gastrodynia. In other instances 
a tetanic rigidity of the limbs, and even of the whole body, has followed 
such a dose ;—and in others still, both of these effects. In large and 
full emetic doses, it speedily excites vomiting, but without producing 
much nausea, or any considerable evacuation of fluids from the stomach, 
or any material diminution of the general energies of the system. If 
hed to an injudicious extent as an emetic, it occasions great anxiety, 
and the above detailed symptoms of narcosis. As a general rule, it is 
believed, that after the internal use of Sanguinaria, the stomach and in- 
testines are mostly left in a _ condition, and not in an irritable, and 
disordered state. Now, I have repeatedly witnessed all of the above 
operations, except the neuralgic pains and the convulsive affections, 
from the use of the Tartrate of Sanguinarine, and I entertain no doubt 
that even these may be produced by a sufficient quantity of this salt. 
Under ordinary use, the Tartrate of Sanguinarine, in moderate and 
‘uniform doses, at r r and short intervals, commonly allays morbid 
irritability and irritation, and particularly irritative frequency of the pulse 
and irritative cough. It likewise evidently exerts an especial operation 
upon the secernent and absorbent systems, by which a greater or less 
ge of condition and actiou is produced,—by which in health, or 
when there is torpor or inactivity of these parts, both secretion and ab- 
sorption are increased ; or, when there is excessive or vitiated secretion, 
it is restrained and improved,—by which certain dysthenic or cachectic 
complaints are removed, certain cutaneous eruptions cured, and a reso- 
lution of certain chronic, sub-acute, or acute atonic inflammations, is pro- 


duced ; the whole independent of any change in the degree of the vital 
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energies, or the strength of the action of the circulating » and 
unconnected with any evacuation to which the remedial effects can be 
attributed,—at least, independent of any which can at all be considered as 
an essential part of the general operation. In one word, it is eminently 
deobstruent. It also possesses emetic powers, but it appears to be of 
very little value for the purposes of an emetic. 

n large doses at once, or | quantities in the twenty-four hours, it 
a vertigo, dilatation of the pupils, the appearance of a cloud be- 

the sight, staring and protuberance of the eyes, a peculiar 

expression of the countenance, nausea, epigastric uneasiness, coldness 
of the surface, more particularly of the extremities, cold sweats, diminu- 
tion of the frequency, and irregularity of the pulse. From a single large 
dose, these symptoms begin in the course of half an hour, and disappear 
entirely in the course of about three hours. 

The emetic powers of the Tartrate of Sanguinarine are much less 
considerable in comparison with its deobstruent and narcotic operations, 
than of the ordinary preparations of the root of Sanguinaria. However, 
smali doses of the Tartrate 0 Sanguinarine are much more emetic, in 
sy aa to their size, than large ones. Perhaps this may be accounted 

by the circumstance that large doses produce so much narcotic ef- 
fect as to prevent an emetic operation, while small ones scarcely produce 
any narcosis at all. ‘ 

After trying various doses, Dr. Terry at last took a scruple of the 
Tartrate of Sanguinarine at once, with the production of all the preced- 
ing , ty sas In this case, the dilatation of the pupils was very 
and the strongest light of the sun was utterly incapable of producing the 
least contraction, or of giving the least uneasiness, though vision was no 
otherwise impaired than by a sensation of a dark cloud immediately over 
the eyes. The maximum of the effects of this dose, took place in 
about an hour ; and while under its greatest influence, t’ . pulse was 
ternaturally full and flowing, without bounding, hardness, or any of 
irritation. In about twenty hours after this dose was taken, there was 
a discharge from the intestines, which was noticed to contain a very un- 
usual quantity of bright yellow bile. 

I think there are some cases of disease in which Sanguinaria appears 
to be highly indicated, but, on trial, it produces a disagreeable effect 
either the stomach, or the head, or both, and fails of giving the de- 
sired relief. I know of no means of distinguishing these particular cases, 
except by trial. If the case is one of this sort, any of the ordinary 
preparations of the root of Sanguinaria will perhaps impair or destroy the 
appetite, increase the frequency of the acl and gradually debilitate, 
without relieving the disease. Under such circumstances, the article 
should never be persevered in. I think, however, that I have satisfactory 
reason to believe that the Tartrate of Sanguinarine will agree sufficiently 
well in many, if not the whole of such cases. 

With and uncombined Sanguinarine, but few trials have been 
made. Mr. A. B. with torpid liver, evinced by cinereous discharges, 
and costiveness, at about eight o’clock in the tee (November, 1828 
took a fluidrachm of a saturated alcoholic tincture of pure Sanguinarine, 
the alcohol being of the specific gravity of 835. In a few minutes, there 
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was nausea, which continued about two hours, but not in a very urgent 
degree ; and, at the same time, there was a lancinating pain, rather severe, 
in the superior and posterior part of the orbits of the eyes. The pa- 
tient went to bed at the customary time, and no further effects were 
perceived during the night. Jn the morning there was a profuse loose 
discharge from the intestines, of a bright yellow color, and evidently con- 
taining a considerable quantity of bile. From the circumstances attend- 
ing this, and other analogous cases, in which Sanguinarine or the Tar- 
trate of this alkali has been employed, there is believed to be good reason 
for concluding that discharges from the intestines are not a direct, prima- 
ry and regular effect of these preparations, but dependent merely upon 

eir cholagogue operation ; since they have never been observed to ope- 
rate in this manner, except where they have produced a considerable ex- 
cretion of bile. 

In short, the Tartrate of Sanguinarine, and some other of its salts, 
have been considerably used by several of my professional friends, as well 
as by myself, and, as 1 think, to an extent sufficient to prove abundantly 
that this alkali is the medicinally active principle of Sanguinaria. Since 
I first became acquainted with it, I have taken care not to be destitute 
of it, so that I have already acquired a good degree of familiarity with 
the modes of management which seem to be necessary to its best effects, 
and I am satisfied that it is much preferable for medicinal purposes, to all 
the common preparations of the root of Sanguinaria. 

It is not my intention, at this time, to treat of its therapeutic applica- 
tions. In this place it will be sufficient to state, that I have found it 
euliarly valuable in Icterus, Dyspncea-exacerbans, Pneumonitis Ty 
des, and Arthritis Rheumatismus v. acutus v. sub-acutus. In several 
instances, I have very speedily cured severe cases of jaundice, almost 
exclusively with this article, and I have as often suddenly arrested an ex- 
acerbation of Dyspnea. I have also several times known a rapid reso- 
lution of Pneumonitis Typhodes produced by one, two, or three full 
doses of it, and I have reason to believe that many cases of acute and 
sere atonic Rheumatism are equally capable of being suddenly ar- 
rested by it. 

Indeed, such is my conviction of the value of the salts of Sanguina- 
rine, that I am satisfied ve aoe only to be well known, by the med- 
ical profession, to be introduced into general use ; and were they to be 
obtained upon a large scale, I am inclined to think they might be afford- 
ed at the rate of a dollar an ounce. 

New Haven, Ct., May 17, 1832. 


SCARLATINA. 


_ To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—A communication in the 13th No. of your Journal, upon the 
treatment of Scarlatina, induces me to give my experience in the man- 
agement of the disease, which differs in some points from that of your 
correspondent. 
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The disease made its appearance in this region sometime in May, 
1831, and has continued among us to the present time. In June, J 
and August, it raged with the greatest severity ; but those cases that have 
occurred since, were most of them Scarlatina in its mildest form. Pre- 
vious to the appearance of this epidemic in this vicinity, it had prevailed 
to a considerable extent in Brewster, New Bedford, and a number of 
other towns about us ; and so unsuccessful were some of the attending 
physicians in its treatment (which I have been informed was similar to 
that of your correspondent), that the impression became general 
that medicine and medical skill could not control it, and the presence 
a physician in a case was considered by many as a sure harbinger of a 
fatal termination. Consequently, when it first visited us in May, I was 
not called until the king of terrors menaced the speedy dissolution of the 
parents’ fondest ties ; they then became more willing that their offspri 
should die under the eye of a medical attendant, than that they should 
die under their own care. The first patient to which I was summoned, 
was a young lady of fifteen, of light complexion and delicate constitu- 
tion, laboring under the severest form of Scarlatina Anginosa. I ad- 
ministered 9j. pulv. ipecac. ; gave directions to have that succeeded by 
3ss. ol. ricini, to be repeated if it did not produce effectual catharsis ; 
this to be followed by the internal exhibition of powders, composed of 
pulv. ip. comp., nit. potass. 44 grs. 5, every fourth hour. Sinapisms 
were sore to the feet and nape of the neck, there being a severe 
headache with paroxysms of raving delirium and constant alienation of 
mind. As there was great inflammation and ulceration of the tonsils, 
uvula, and velum pendulum palati, I ordered the lint. ammo. cum ol. 
terebinth. to be applied externally to the throat, and a gargle of muriatic 
acid. This was the second day of attack, upon which I was first called. 

Upon the third day, I found my patient still delirious, with a burning 
heat upon the skin, and a scarlet blush upon its whole surface ; bowels 
tumid, pulse 140, small and depressed, great prostration of strength and 
septic tendency of the fluids. Continued the sinapisms, gargle, lini- 
ment, and pulv. ip. comp. with the omission of the nitras potass. ; or- 
dered half a grain of sulph. quin. every sixth hour, the head to be 
shaved, and a cold lotion of the muri. ammo. dissolved in dilute acetie 
acid, to be constantly applied thereunto, as well as to the whole surface 
of the body ; and rubefacients to the bowels, with an enema of ol. 
ricini in a proper vehicle, to solicit from them a discharge. 

The next morning I found my patient tranquil ; she recognized her friends, 
had passed a more comfortable night, pulse not so frequent and better 
otherwise, tumefaction of the abdomen subsided, but morbid heat of the 
skin lessened only by cold ablutions ; there still remained however an 
occasional wandering of the mind. Continued the same treatment. 

Upon the fifth day found my patient evidently relieved, and, c 
to the expectations of her friends, recovering in the most desi 
manner. 

Since the above, I have had seventy or eighty cases, the snalerity of 
which were analogous to it in most of its details. I have treated | 
in the same way, varying the quantity and frequency of the medicine as 
the age and constitution of the patient, and violence or mildness of the dis- 
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order, seemed to require, and have lost two only of the number. Of 
these two, one was a child about eighteen months old, to which I was 
not called until the sixth day from the attack ; and from its having been 
neglected so long, it died upon the seventh day. The other was a young 
man about 20 years of age, who was attacked with Scarlatina Maligna, 
eight miles from home ; and after that, was brought home to be placed 
under my care! On the second day, oie appeared upon the skin, 
ac 


followed by a dark purple hut of its whole e, a diarrhoea supervened, 
and he died on the third day. 
What effect venesection, vesication, and mercurial ion would 


have had upon my patients, I do not know, asI did not try them ; having 
been satisfied with such treatment as ensured the desired result. In 
milder cases than those above mentioned, I sometimes substituted a mild 
gargle, and where there was a high fever, with but a slight prostration of 
muscular energy, increased the quantity of nitre, and added to other 
means notic ifics of ip. — 7 
some cases it necessary (particularly with young c ,w 

swallowed all secretions that came into their mouths or throats) to vomit 
a second and third time. Beverages, also, of balm or linseed teas aci- 
dulated with lemon juice, were allowed ; and in the advanced stages of 
the complaint, where there was a great loss of vital power, and symp- 
toms of putrescency + ery I gave wine whey, or port wine in con- 
junction with the sulph. quin. and directed a more generous and _nutri- 
tious diet. This has been my management of Scarlatina in this place ; 
but how far it would succeed in other places, or how long it will be at- 
tended with success here, time and experience alone must determine. 

ery respectfully, yours, 
North Falmouth, May 18th, 1832. L. W. SHerman. 


’ CAUSES OF CERTAIN ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The: of Dr. North, in your No. 14, u ‘“¢ Eruptive 
Disease,” kiln Gon the taking of Cubebs and Copaiba, is very inter- 
esting ; but these are not the only articles that produce this effect. 
Many other articles of the Materia Medica, and also several kinds of 
food, produce the same result, either on persons of particular constitu- 
tions, or on individuals under certain circumstances. Opium, for instance, 
in large doses, will accomplish it in almost any constitution ; and smaller 
doses of the same medicine, in certain persons and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, will produce it in some. 

I have several times known the West India Preserved Gi occa- 
sion a general disturbance of the animal system, accompanied with an 
efflorescence of the whole body, with a swollen face, attended with itch- 
ing and burning, resembling the worst form of Urticaria. The fruit of 
Anacardium, or the Malacca Bean Tree, if eaten raw, will do the same. 
Pills of Aloes and Colocynth will sometimes produce this effect. I once 
knew a very distressing case of the kind from this medicine. 
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The same consequences arise from various kinds of food, as 
clams, mackerel, dolphin, and certain vegetables. Nuts, and dried fruits 
of all kinds, cherries, especially when they first come, are very apt to 
produce constitutional irritation and fever, with eruptive disease. Rest, 
an antiphlogistic diet, with aperients and salines, will soon accomplish a 
cure ; but an emetic will generally do it sooner. 

An eruptive disease, similar to urticaria, is one of the most common 
effects of the drinking of cold water when the body is heated, should 
the sufferer survive the first shock. In fact, we may with truth say, that 
whatever weakens the tone of the stomach, and produces a difficulty in 
the digestive process, is likely to occasion constitutional disturbance, 
which may fortunately end in a disease of the skin. Mepicus. 

May 20th, 1832. 
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BOSTON, MAY 30, 1832. 


DISINFECTING POWER OF HEATED AIR. 


Severat years ago the efficiency of heated air, in destroying contagion, 
was brought forward by Mr. Wallace of Dublin. He recommended to 
the guardians of public health, as well as to the profession, an instru- 
ment he had invented for the application of this disinfecting power, and 
urged its adoption in hospitals, quarantine grounds, and other appropriate 
situations. His proposition attracted little notice at the time, but is just 
revived in England, and, at a time when contagion and its principles 
are under general discussion, bids fair to meet the favorable reception it 
unquestionably merits. 

_ The first thing was to determine the fact that heated air alone has the 
power of disinfecting articles of clothing, &c. that are subjected to its 
influence. This fact was proved beyond a doubt, by experiments made 
with articles impregoated with the miasm of smalJpox. The next point 
was in what manover this agent should be applied. For this purpose Mr. 
Wallace constructed an apartment, resembling in every particular his 
well-known apparatus for the administration of sulphur baths. This ap- 
paratus has the double advantage of being useful as a sulphur bath, 
when not in use as a disinfecting machine ; and is also suitable for the 
exposure of clothing, &c. to different kinds of vapor, should any doubt 
exist of the efficacy of the hot air alone. 

The next thing to be done was, to compare this mode of disinfection 
with others in common use. This has been done originally by the projec- 
tor, and recently by others, and no one questions the superiority of the 
new method. It is much less expensive than wasbing, which is the usual 
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mode of purifying the clothing of the sick ; it requires less delay as well 
as trouble ; it may be applied to hats and other articles which cannot be 
washed without injury, and it prevents the necessity of exposing those 
engaged in purifying the garments of the sick, to the same disease : 
thus does it extinguish one of the most frequent methods by which con- 
tagious diseases are communinated from person to person and from place 
to place. This last point is one that must present itself with peculiar 
force to all who are familiar with the history of infectious diseases. How 
often do we hear of such diseases first breaking out in a town, in the 
persons of those engaged in washing the garments of individuals recently 
arrived from an infected port :—a mode of introduction of which we should 
never hear, were the infection in such clothing previously destroyed by 
subjecting it to the action of that simplest of purifiers, heated air. 

The subject is one, at the present time, for reflection rather than dis- 
cussion, and as such we present it to the reader. 


THE EFFECT OF FEAR IN RENDERING THE SYSTEM SUSCEPTIBLE 
OF DISEASE. 


Tuere are four classes of persons who enjoy remarkable immunity from 
infectious diseases ; and three certainly of these classes are composed of 
the very persons who would be thought most liable to suffer from such 
epidemics. We mean physicians, nurses, children, and that class of 
excellent, kind-hearted females who delight, and to their honor be it told, 
in going about among the sick, watching with them, and performing for 
them numerous friendly offices that alleviate their pains and spare them 
many an hour of gloomy solitude. 

The physician is constantly passing from the open air tothe sick cham- 
ber, and from the latter again into the former ; he is fatigued by his la- 
bors, and, naturally perhaps of a slender constitution ; yet he escapes ; 
whilst the friend or relative, strong, robust, and living at ease in a healthy 
situation, makes but a single short visit to the patient, and imbibes his 
disease. The nurse, under circumstances in one respect the reverse of 
those above related, lives on, day after day and night after night, in the 
atmosphere of disease, and yet enjoys a similar immunity. The benevo- 
lent watcher, familiar with scenes of distress, and interested in relieving 
it, seldom suffers in consequence of her anxious toil ; and the infant 
hangs on the breast of its mother whilst she is suffering from the plague, 
without catching her malady. The causes of this immunity are unques- 
tionably various. The system, in some of the cases above stated, be- 
comes gradually accustomed to a diseased atmosphere and less suscep- 
tible of its peculiar stimulus. But when we view the whole ground, and 
reflect on the peculiarities of all the classes that are usually slow to re- 
ceive infection, and contrast them with those of the persons most fre- 
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quently and easily affected by it, we are drawn irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that fear, apprehension, more than any other single agent, brings the 
system into a condition suitable to the reception of morbid influence ; 
and that the absence of fear, more than natural strength of constitution 
or vigor of health, renders it insensible to such influence. Infants, 
from the limited extent of their reasoning powers and their observation, 
are protected entirely from any of the peculiar effects of the fear of 
disease ; and the other persons mentioned, by their familiarity with sick- 
ness and its usual paraphernalia, and by the active part they are called to 
take in the care of the diseased, seldom if ever think of any personal 
hazard. The occasional visiter, on the other hand, unaccustomed to the 
solemnity, the scenes, and the circumstances of a sick chamber, is awed, 
embarrassed, agitated perhaps by the impressive manner, look, movement, 
and conversation of all present ; he sympathises deeply with his friend, 
imagines himself in the same condition, fears he has already imbibed the 
seeds of his disease, and takes his departure only to have those fears 
realized. 

Every physician knows that in times of epidemics, those persons who 
ask with most earnestness and anxiety what means of prevention they 
can adopt, are uniformly the first to require the means of cure. We 
would impress these facts strongly on the minds of all. In sickly seasons 
lwe temperately and trouble not yourselves about your personal danger : 
if your friend is attacked and you can serve or console him, think not of 
your exposure, but visit and minister to him ; and if you do this with dis- 
interested zeal, with a ready hand and a willing heart, with a clear con- 
science and undaunted spirit, you will find your reward in an almost 
certain immunity. We know no other protection—we can give no bet- 
ter counsel. 


HEMORRHOIDS. . 


Tue frequency of this disease, and the suffering it occasions, renders its 
treatment a subject of peculiar interest to the practitioner. For our- 
selves, we have seldom failed to remove piles by the internal administra- 
tion of tincture of digitalis, and the external use of stramonium oint- 
ment. When all other means of relief fail in any case, and an operation 
becomes necessary, it is a question of some importance what that ope- 
ration shall be. In this country, and we believe in most others, the knife 
only is resorted to in such cases. Recently, Mr. Brodie, an English 
surgeon whose name and high repute are familiar to the reader, has been 
induced to abandon the operation of excision, from the profuse and oc- 
casional dangerous hemorrhage which it oft-times produces, He has 
removed the disease by fying, in more than three hundred cases ; and all 
have done well but one, which was a very bad subject, and one on whom 
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he was compelled to perform the operation against his own inclination. 
Some danger attends, in the opinion of Mr. B., the tying of internal piles, 
but those that are external may always be thus removed with safety and 
ease. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Since our notice of the cholera, accounts have reached us of its existence 
in Ireland, and of its shocking ravages in France. In Paris and its en- 
virons the disease has spread with a rapidity that has not marked its pro- 
in other countries. It is stated in the Paris Journals that M. 
agendie has the care of a large number of the cases, and has been 
unusually successful. His peculiar mode of treatment consists chiefly 
in the free administration of punch and hot wine. 

The deaths are so numerous every day that hearses have become alto- 
— inadequate to the purposes for which they are ordinarily used, and 
the dead are carried to their burial places in large waggons containing 
six biers each. The carriage of one of the marshals, being very large 
and capable of containing ave coffins, is also brought into use for t 
removal of the dead. On the last days of March the number of deaths by 
the disease was 98. In April, the deaths on each day, from the Ist to 
the 16th, were as follows :—79, 168, 212, 242, 351, 416, 582, 769, 861, 
848, 769, 728, 816, 692, 567, 512. Total, 8710. 

The extremely rapid strides, however, and the alarming fatality of the 
disease, in Paris, are not altogether unexpected by those acquainted 
with the local peculiarities of the city, and the habits of living of a large 
portion of its crowded inhabitants. The circumstance that arrests t 
attention is, the inroads it has made in the fashionable quarters and the 
higher classes. The Prime Minister of France has been attacked, but 
is recovered. Among the distinguished persons who have fallen victims 
to the disease, are mentioned—The Baron of Montville, Peer of France; 
M. Musset-Pathay, Major General of Division ; the lady of Colonel 
Chateau ; Count de Coetlosquet, Peer of France ; Dr. Leroux, dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine ; Dr. Petit, Surgeon of the Hospital of Gros- 
Caillon, and many other physicians of Paris and its departments ; Prince 
Casteleicala (Neapolitan Ambassador) ; MM. Morel and De la Pomme- 
raie (Deputies) ; a son of N. de Schonen, a Commissary of Police; a 
Greek Officer in the French service (Mavrocordato) ; Count Morand ; 
the Marchioness d’Etampes, and the Baroness de Litre. There were 
not a sufficient number of Deputies present on the 10th to constitute a 
House. The President of the Chamber of Peers announced on that day 
the death of Viscount de Cassine, one of the new Peers. 

We are frequently asked why it is the cholera should have attacked 
such persons in Paris, when in every other place it has been almost con- 
fined to the lower classes. The question is difficult of solution. We put 
it to the profession. 
most eminent physicians in France are divided on the question of 
the contagiousness or non-contagiousne of the disease. The Journals 


that are in favor of the former doctrine, present the opinions of those who 
coincide in their views ; whilst those engaged in supporting the former, 
publish, in a manner equally conspicuous, the opinions of those medical 
men who are enlisted as non-contagionists. On this subject we could not 
- have expected a unanimity of opinion in France, although the newspa- 
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pers on each side would have the public believe such unanimity to exist. 
A similar diversity of opinion has existed at the entrance of the disease 
into every other country it has visited ; but after a more intimate obser- 
vation of it, most of the intelligent and distinguished members of the pro- 
fession have voluntarily subscribed to the opinion of Drs. Barry and 
Russell :—the more closely they notice and become acquainted with the 
disease, the more reason do they see to believe it, in a measure at least, 
contagious. The disease, in its’ progress, seems uniformly to prostrate 
one after another of the arguments of the non-contagionists. For exam- 
ple, on the 4th of April, the news from Paris is—‘‘ On the question of 
contagion, the uniform belief is that it cannot be communicated by con- 
tact, for none of the physicians or nurses have been attacked.” the 
10th of April, we hear of the death of the physicians before mentioned, 
besides several others who have been attacked by the disease while re- 
turning in their carriages from their visits to cholera patients. Of the 
nurses and sisters of charity, we know not how many have fallen victims 
to the malady in every town where it has prevailed. 
r The cholera in London had very much abated. The number of new 
cases reported on the 20th, was 7 ; of deaths, 3—recoveries, 17. Onthe 
19th, new cases 10, deaths 5. Whole number of cases in London, 2477; 
of deaths, 1301. in Cork there had been, to the 19th, 85 cases and 38 
deaths ; and in Dublin, to the 20th, 95 cases and 56 deaths. Of these 
cases 42, and 27 deaths, were reported on the last two days. In Glas- . 
w and suburbs, 869 cases and 445 deaths : new cases on the 20th, 16 ; 
aths 7. A number of cases had appeared at Goole, in the neighbor- 
hood of Hull ; also at Selby, near Leeds, and at Darlington. 


The Cholera Gazette.—There is published in London a monthly peri- 
odical, called ‘“‘ The Cholera Gazette,’’ containing official papers, &c. on 
the subject of this disease. The title would answer equally well for 
almost any of the medical Journals published in that metropolis during 
the last six months. 


Massachusetis Medical Society.—The Annual Meeting of this Society 
will be holden at the Society’s Rooms, in the Boston Atheneum, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of next month. We trust that the second vol. 
of the Library of Practical Medicine, embracing Mr. Pearson’s Princi- 
ples of Surgery, and Abernethy on the constitutional Origin and Treat- 
ment of Local Diseases, and on Aneurisms, will be ready for delivery on 
the day of meeting. 


Spotted Fever in New London.—We learn from the Middlesex Gazette 
that the spotted fever or sinking typhus at New London (Ct.) has sub- 
sided, that that city is now nearly restored to its usual health, A 
recent letter states that there had been 260 cases of the disease, of which 
12 only were fatal. The a and stimulating practice has been 
universally resorted to, by all the physicians, and has been crowned with 
very great success. - 


$c Dr. T. will confer a favor on the profession by describing the 
process by which he obtains the Sanguinarine and its salts.—The 

ments alluded to in his private letter must be interesting, and we shall be 
happy to present them to the’ public through the medium of our pages,— 
as also the other papers referred to. 
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An Account of some of the most Important Diseases peculiar to Women. 
By Rosert Goocu, M.D. From the second London edition. 
Philadelphia : E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Chesnut St. 1832. 8vo. 

pp. $26. 


As most of Dr. Gooch’s peculiar views on the diseases of the puerperal 
state are familiar to the medical public, and have been made the subject of 
discussion in the journals, we shall spare our readers any very extended 
consideration of them at the present. They will perhaps thank us, how- 
ever, should any of them be tempted to take up the work, for directing 
their attention to the 2d chapter, page 105, on the disorders of the mind 
in lying-in women, in which the author is at some pains to distinguish 
from phrenitis, a state liable to be confounded with it, but requiring a dis- 
tinct and very different mode of treatment. In this chapter are related 
several cases of mania, differing somewhat in their symptoms, and in the 
treatment employed, but affording, on the whole, ample ground for the 
conclusion that the lancet should be employed in puerperal mania with 
considerable caution. In all, the symptoms appear to have occurred 
within a few days of thedelivery. In several of these cases the symp- 
toms resembled those of delirium tremens. Dr. Gooch is less inclined 
to attribute puerperal mania to simple exhaustion, than to the irritation 
of the system caused by the unusual excitement of the sexual organs. 
In this respect he is disposed to class it with the nervous affections inci- 
dent to menstruation and pregnancy. The repulsion of the milk at its 
‘first appeararce or by premature weaning, which has been regarded as a 
cause of mania, is not viewed by Dr. Gooch in that light ; and he states 
the former to be done in London to an extent and with a degree of im- 
punity, which, except on so respectable authority, we could scarce credit. 

*¢ Among the fashionable women of this town,”’ he says, ‘ nothing is 
#0 common as not to nurse their children ; the milk comes in about one 
or two days after delivery, and the breasts become as hard as stones, but 
not a drop is extracted ; and sometimes by cold spirit lotions constantly 
applied to the breasts, sometimes by embrocations of oil and brandy, 
sometimes by poultices, (according to the whim of the nurse, the patient 
or the medical attendant,) with gentle aperients, the milk is suppressed 
in afew days. I must have known this done in more than a hundred in- 
stances during the first week after delivery, atime much more liable to 
disordered mind than a later period, and in not one did it occasion puerpe- 


ral insanity.” 

We rejoice to add that this unnatural, and, however much may be said 
to the contrary, unhealthy custom, has not yet gained any extended coun- 
tenance in this country. The consequence is that our midwifery practice 
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is more simple, and less varied and extensive—our mothers more fondly 
attached to their offspring, and our children less subject to disease in - 
fancy and childhood. 


of Reasoning on Medical, as compared with other Subjects. 
ronson, M.D. First published in the Christian Quarter 

for March, 1832. 

Tue author’s object in this treatise, though not precisely what might be 
inferred from the title, is highly important ard praiseworthy. It is, by 
showing the difficulties which encompass the path of medical science, and 
the obstacles which oppose even the more zealous and earnest in their 
attempts to arrive at definite principles, to render evident the absurdity 
of trusting to those, who without the most imperfect general education, 
and scarcely imbued with the principles of medicine, undertake the cure 
of disease. We apprehend, however, that the correctness of the conclu- 
sion will be admitted by all, independently of the ingenious chain of ar- 
gument by which it is here maintained. 

It is admitted, that in order to practise the art of medicine, an ac- 
quaintance with the science is absolutely necessary. Now this science 
includes, as its branches, anatomy, surgery, physiology, materia medica, 
and others ; and it may easily be shown that the labor of many years is | 
required before the student can acquire what is to be known upon either of 
these branches. The conclusion is therefore irresistible, and may be 
made evident to the meanest capacity, that no man is fit to practise 
medicine without having studied the science, unless he can adduce evi- 
dence of having received that knowledge by inspiration which other men 
are doomed to acquire by intense labor. Now the question is, what 
bearing the uncertainty of medicine, or the difficulty of applying all this 
knowledge when once gained, to the cure of disease, has upon the force 
of the argument. , 

The state of things seems to be, that the man who has faithfully stored 
his mind with the best learning in his profession, who has with equal 
fidelity watched the aspect of disease by the bedside, and thus made him- 
self acquainted with its physical phenomena ; who has with persevering 
fidelity heard lectures, and read books, and walked hospitals, and attended 
private practice, and dissected, and tried experiments, and made post- 
mortem examinations without number, and all this with the aid of good 
judgment and sagacity, may, after all, when he comes to apply his know- 
ledge, be deceived, and mistake in diagnosis, or in prognosis, or in treat- 
ment, or in all three ; while on the other hand the pretender who has 
observed little and read less, whose whole knowledge of anatomy would 
not enable him to distinguish an artery from a vein, if both were lying 
before him, who knows not the effects of ten articles in the whole mate- 


ria medica, who has never watched the progress and termination of a 
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single case of disease in his whole life, who would be confounded if 
asked to describe the circulation of the blood, and who never troubles 
himself to consider, far less attempts to judge what internal change cor- 
responds to a certain external aspect of disease ; it will happen, we say, 
that such a man as this will sometimes give the right name to a disease, 
will sometimes predict accurately its termination, will sometimes apply a 
successful remedy. Such we apprehend to be the melancholy fact. 
Now what the public are interested to know, is, what is the comparative 
hazatd of employing the learned and the ignorant practitioner. Of the 
danger of employing the quack, most persons we apprehend are suffi- 
ciently sensible ; no man judges him to be infallible ; the patient em- 
ploys him as he takes his physic, on the ground of the chance there is 
that he may obtain relief, and knowing the opposite probability that he 
will be made worse instead of better. He or it has cured others, he or 
it may cure me, is an argument which applies equally well to Dr. Quack 
and to Dr. Quack’s essence of vitality ; it is a mere change of gender : 
yet all this is done with the eyes open. The other element in the calcu- 
lation is, how much nearer the regular practitioner approaches to cer- 
tainty ; for if it be a mere point in the compass, a mere hair’s breadth 
of difference, this advantage, though highly important in some cases, 
might not, in all, be so very essential. Now it is precisely on this ground 
that we object to exaggerated statements of the uncertainty of medicine ; 
because, if admitted, they go to diminish the very difference in question, 
and to bring the man of education and the regular practitioner more 
nearly, as respects his relation to his patients, on a level with the em- 
piric and pretender. Let the requisitions of the profession be placed as 
high as they may, we believe none will more readily subscribe to them than 
ourselves. We are willing to admit that there is no branch of physical 
science with which the physician ought not to be acquainted ; no degree 
of patience in investigating truth, of vigor in reasoning, and of care in 
forming conclusions, which should be unknown to his mind. But that, 
after all this, his treatment of disease will consist of a mere series of in- 
conclusive experiments, in conducting which he can derive little if any 
benefits from his personal experience, and from the stores of knowledge 
which he has gained from others—to assert this we hold to be equally 
unjust and useless. That Dr. Bronson has done this, we do not say ; 
but we should apprehend that with many readers the tenor of his argu- 
ment might seem to bear this construction ; and that so far as it did 
so, the very object he so evidently aims at, that of promoting the dignity 
of learning and increasing the respect of the public toward the best part 
of the medical profession, would be interfered with, if not defeated. For 
the rest, we can only express the satisfaction with which we have read 
this essay, and we hope that its talented author will continue, by the ex- 
ercise of a pen which he so well knows how to wield, to maintain the 
claims of real science against the pretences of ignorance and imposture. 
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- The Physician’s First Steps in Professional Life: An Address, deli- 
vered at the Medical Commencement in Washington, March 7, 1832. 
By Tuomas Henperson, M.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. Washington. 1832. 

Tuere are no species of writing so easy, and none that have a greater 

effect on those for whom they are intended, than farewell addresses to 

graduates, either in the arts or in medicine. The occasion is one of 
deep feeling on the part of the teacher and the taught, and the subjects 
on which that feeling may display itself are great in number, and of the 
most interesting kind. The past is full of recollections, diversified always, 
but generally pleasing ;—an ample field, abounding in attractions to 
young and enterprising minds, and in obstacles to their attainment,—in 
the thorn and the rose, the cypress and the laurel,—full of dangers and 
difficulties, and presenting at its far extremity the smooth walk, and the 
shaded bower, where a few only are rambling or reposing. All this va- 
ried landscape lies in full view before the writer. Many of his pupils, to 
whom he is personally attached, and in whose fate his own happiness 
and reputation are in a measure involved, are just stepping on this per- 
ilous ground, just setting out on this arduous and hazardous journey. 
Surely, then, if he have a heart within him, he must be eloquent in re- 
viewing the past, in surveying the opening prospects, and in pointing out 
tothe young travelers the most dangerous places and the easiest aven- 
ues ; in cautioning them against the paths that end in ruin, and point- 
ing out those that lead to the high and pleasant grounds beyond. We 
can imagine few occasions so full of subjects for wise and eloquent dis- 
course, or so full of excitements to it, as that of which we are now speaking. 

It gives us, therefore, less surprise than pleasure, when we peruse ad- 

dresses of this sort, written in that smooth and flowing style which be- 

speaks deep feeling, and replete with sentiments at once touching and 
instructive. 

Hence perhaps our disappointment in the address, the title of which is 
given above ;—it is clumsy in style, feeble in instruction, without any noble 
sentiment to touch the heart, or a single strain of glowing eloquence to 
meet the expectations of the reader, or the occasion on which it was 

ven. 

O The literary defects of this work are too numerous and palpable to 
need pointing out. The'sentences generally are badly formed, stiff and 
lame, and words are used by the writer that do not belong, we believe, 
to any acknowledged language ; ‘and which, if they do, ought forthwith 
to be expunged. ‘ How are you to render your profession,” says 
the Dr., “‘ other than the blind groping of empirical routinism ?” After 
stating how strongly he had been tempted to adopt some theory of disease, 
particularly since the duties of a professorship devolved on him, he says 
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‘a desire to be useful strengthened the temptation, and personal fame 
urged me tobecome a Systematic.” Yet he glories in having resisted 
this temptation, which, according to the above statement, would have con- 
- tributed to his usefulness ! ‘‘I am proud,” says he, “ of the unpretend- 
ing yet independent character of an eclectic.” 

Again he says to his graduates, “‘ you will soon stand the days-man 
between heaven and the afflicted.”” ‘‘ The teacher’s first step is to ex- 
amine well the moral and intellectual materials he has to mould ; then 
he @@eures these fora deliberate period.” Such are a few specimens of 
the literary production of a gentleman who holds, in his own opinion at 
least, one of the highest stations in medicine. “ It is only the accomplished 
physician,’’ says he, ‘* who is suitably qualified to discharge a duty not 
duly estimated. I mean the instruction of private pupils.” And again, 
“In this way you prepare yourselves to fill the highest stations in medi- 
_cine, I mean professorships in colleges.” 

Had we more time and space to devote to this address, we could point 
out other errors both of omission and of commission more important than 
those already alluded to. We will merely add the following extract : 


** Now, gentlemen, it is as much your duty to be good surgeons, as to 

disease skilfully. If with this sense of obligation you recollect 
that adequate skill is easily acquired ; if withal you look to | mo- 
tives, how near and easy the path is to surgical fame, and how brilliant 
Crake + An ent ong why you should not all be useful and successful 


surgeons.” 

The distinction here recognised between the duties of a surgeon and 
the treatment of disease, is altogether novel ; but the greatest mistake 
is in holding out to young men the idea that that task is easy which is un- 
questionably beset with difficulties—that surgical fame is easily acquired, 
when in truth it is the uncertain fruit of intense and patient labor. It re- 
quires no spirit of prophecy to predict, that failure and disappointment 
await those who shall attempt this lofty eminence with those ideas of its 
pathway which are thus held out by their Professor. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending May 25, 31. Males, 1I8—F 13. 

Of 1—measles, 5—throat distemper, 1—marasmua, 1—dropsy 1—consumption, t 
xy, l—dropsy on the brain, 2—child bed, 1—lung dover, I—unknown, 1—convulsions, 

1—deliriam tremens, 1—bowel complaint, I—brain feve r, l—old age, 1—atrophy, i—canker, 1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW MEDICAL WORK. 

GABSES & HENDEE have this “4, received, An Aecount of some of the most im- 

‘uliar to Women. Rozrrt Goocn, M.D., Author of a Practical 
pendium of Midwifery. In 1 vol. Byo. 
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